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by the events which followed independence ; but on the
whole, this older India has pursued its own way of life
unperturbed. Government is a remote and detestable
institution always avid for taxes. Who runs it is a matter
of little concern. How they run it matters not a fraction
more, unless their methods result in higher taxes. The
furious fighting between Hindu and Muslim in the Punjab
and in the bazaars of the cities has not penetrated into more
than a few of the millions in the villages, Most of them
go on living in peace and friendliness with their neighbours,
regardless of differences in religion.
Some of the smaller and more remote villages are still
not truly aware of the stirring events of the past few years.
They know that great changes have been made, but they
are not at all sure of their nature. Still less are they sure
that they approve.
One venerable old patriarch of a tiny village on the fringe
of the jungle shook his head sadly when I had my Indian
companion question him about his views on India's in-
dependence. " There is too much talk," he said. " It was
better in the old days. Our own Panchayat settled our
problems. If something was too big for the Panchayat,
someone could be sent to the Commissioner Sahib. He
was our father and mother. We knew where we stood.
Now our young men hear talk when they go to market.
They don't want to listen to their elders. The Panchayat
hasn't met for many years. If it did meet, our young men
would pay no heed. We don't know where we are, and
that's not good. The Raj shouldn't have done such a thing
to us."
How far back the patriarch was going by his reference to
the old days, I could not make out from the interpretation
of his remarks. But he was on a good thing when he be-
moaned the decay of the Panchayat system. That was a
form of government, and indeed of democracy, that India
understood very well. She ought to have. She had been